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No POLITICAL PARTY has been a stronger advocate of
peace than the Labour Party. During the tragic horror of the
war of 1914-18 a great number of ordinary men and women
in this country decided that every effort should be made,
when the fight was finished, to build up some form of inter-
national organization which should make future wars im-
possible. It was this idea, existing in other countries beside our
own, which was the genesis of the League of Nations. Un-
fortunately, although the League came into being3 it never
had sufficient backing from the Great Powers to become an
effective instrument for keeping the peace of the world. At a
very early stage the League came up against two problems
which it never succeeded in solving. In the first case, it soon
became obvious that force would have to be used to main-
tain peace if powerful would-be wrongdoers were not to
bully or conquer smaller States; and secondly, no machinery
had been created which gave a reasonable chance of solving
satisfactorily outstanding quarrels between States, particu-
larly if the grievance was on the part of a small State against
a large one.

These two difficulties grew out of the fact that none of the
States becoming members of the League of Nations were pre-
pared to transfer to any international organization the powers
which they considered essential to a sovereign State. This
meant that all effective attempts at limiting armaments or at
building up an international police force collapsed in failure.
The Have Powers were not prepared to make any concessions
of importance to the Have-not Powers, save when they were
Brightened by the threat offeree. Twelve years had not gone
by since the Treaty of Versailles before attacks on the League